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re SATURDAY, Ov 


A PLAN FOR SECURING RATIO 


CRATIC CONTROL OVER EDU- 
CATIONAL POLICIES' 


n neither justify nor condemn con 
‘any human institution merely by 


that it is autocratic, or that it is 


or that it is democratic; 1. 
d by one or by a few or by all of 


rsons concerned. There always re- 


two final questions in each particular 


namely, (a) Is the control reasonable? 
Is the form of control best adapted 
ng reasonable control? By reason- 
ntrol I mean a control that is based 
good reasons which are definitely ex- 
and which ean be clearly under 
those over whom such control is 
To such control I have given 
ime ratiocratic.2 It is a new word, 
though it is of hybrid origin its mean- 
s quite obvious, and it is the most satis 
ry term which I have been able to in- 
as an embodiment of this meaning. 
ir ultimate concern, I take it, is not 
ther any form of human control is auto- 
democratic, but 


Autoeratie 


bureaucratic or 
er or not it is ratiocratie. 
ean be justified whenever it is bet- 
lapted to securing reasonable control 
ean be secured by any other form of 
The ideal ruler, as Aristotle said 

vo, is a perfect tyrant; t.e., one who 
rfect in wisdom, in judgment and in 
lent disposition toward those over 
he rules; and Church and State have 
abandoned entirely their efforts to 


rulers who are ‘‘infallible’’ and who 


per read at the meeting of Section Q, 
the 


Ohio, 


for Advancement of 


il Association 


held at Cincinnati, December 29, 


inced rash-i-o-crat-ic. 


rOBER 25, 1924 


wrong.’ 


do 


historic instances, in¢ 


‘can no 


eult to show that any other form of 


would have been more reasonable, under 


the circumstances, than that which benevo 
lent 


‘‘everything for the people but nothing by 


despots exercised while 


the people,’’ nor have nations yet ceased to 


turn to dictators in erises. On the other 


hand, there are historic cases in which it 
would be equally difficult to show that any 
other form of control could have been more 
unreasonable than that which autoerats ex 
there have been good 


ercised. In a word, 


and bad autocrats—reasonable and unrea 


sonable 

If we study the history of bureaucratic 
and democratic control we observe the same 
reasonable 


outcomes. Sometimes they are 


and sometimes not; and we are just now 


engaged in the twofold task of making the 
world safe for democracy and making de 
for the world. Or. to st: 


mocracy safe 


the situation in another way, we are 
gaged in a struggle for the right to control 
ourselves and to make this control as rea 
sonable as possible. Only to the extent that 
we are able to do both can democratic econ 
trol be justified, for there have been, and 
still are, rood and bad democracies reason 
able and unreasonable. Of this, history and 
present-day observation and experience fur 
nish abundant illustration 


These general considerations enable us 


‘- centuries of 


to understand why it is, a 
struggle to find some satisfactory 
human control, that we still hay 
and variations of it throughout 
None of them seems to be universal) 
Any of them, it seems, may be 

ing to time, place and other cirew 


and for periods of greater or 
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Perhaps it may be so to the end of time. reference to them is necessary hy 
At all events, we can neither condemn nor may I remark, in passing, that coll 
justify any of tl ‘or of control by dents and school superintendent 
calling it a name, whether autocratic, bu- selves, in most instances, fully re 


reaucratic or democratic. Re cardless of the the time is at hand when some si rt 


form, our decision must turn upon the damental change of policy in edu 


question as to whether or not it is ratio- administration is ealled for. 
cratic—whether or not the person or per- Let us take, for illustration, the 
sons in control are able to vive rood reasons with respect to school administ? 1 
for what they do and for the manner in contained in the confession of an e1 
which they exercise their authority. So  suecessful large-city school superint 
long as this control is reasonable, whether who is now head of the Department 
exercised by one or by a few, or by all con- eation in one of our important 
cerned, it is satisfactory ; otherwise, sooner schools. 
or later, either the person or persons in 
In respect to concentration of | 
control or both are overthrown. Such are sibility, no other type of ae: 


the lessons of experience, and while few of America compares even remote] 
us may care very little about exercising  large-town superintendency, developed 
any form of control, direct or indirect, 8®™er@lly and highly approved deg 
: > . ° ° trast, the power of the university resi 
most of us will continue to insist on being te : = 2 
: lie or private, seems insignificant; its res 
° . eT ‘ I rnore . > nr 
well governe d, 0.¢ » ir asonably. Progress in ity, vague and indefinite. ... The den 
government consists of finding plans which upon the superintendent are capable of s 
secure a larger degree of reasonableness. tory fulfillment only by supermen, 
With this much of general background ‘SP¢tor mortals. ... There is grave « 
oe . the extreme concentration of power a 
let us turn our attention to the problem ‘ 
; ae sibility in the superintendency togeth 
of control over educational policies. Is logically consistent organization that exter 
there any way of insuring a more ratio- principle throughout the system, will tend 
eratie control in this field of human activ- development of conditions that wil 
. . “Lucation: re: atio ve iore 
ity? Is there any plan which ean accom- . lucational organization even n 
3 . " ; » e 1eretofore in its process of repe lling a id 
plish this object and at the sametime silence . gare — 
tig: ‘ ; ing independence, self-confidence, and 
the insistent outery against autocracy 1M pegs, and of attracting and holding depei 
the administration of schools and colleges? vassivity and timidity. 
I ; . 
Is there anything better than the movement F ' 
; : , : set us also take a page from the 
in recent years to organize protective unions . : : 
q : : Sante ; of another leading American edt 
of teachers and professors affiliated with : 3 
: a : thinker—a thinker, by the way, 
organized labor? Is there any way of satis- . . 
Pb ' said much in recent years as a 
fying the reasonable objects of such unions ; . 
oe ai : ‘ of democracy: 
without the strife and bitterness which . 
union methods entail? Is there any plan Unqualified obedience is the first rule « 
which can bring the practice of educational ‘®Y'¢ The classroom teacher owes 
— ‘ , ° supervisors, and whenever he can not 
administrators into harmony with their ; 
’ 5 obedience, his resignation is the only 
‘oa } ? } ‘ ye } ‘ ‘ , ) one ° . » » 
preaching? I think there isa plan which | | | the situation is entirely analog 
ean realize all these objects. in any other organization or system—th¢ 


The problem for which we are seeking a —_ oi ’ 
he problem for h aes = 3 F,. E. Spaulding, ‘‘The superintend 
solution grows out of conditions which the eareer,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, Vol. XV, } 


above questions imply, and these conditions «W. ©. Bagley, ‘Classroom Manager 
are so familiar that only the very briefest Jhapter XVII. 
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departments, great business boys.”’ And the same might be said with 
‘oneentratec -ffor J | be se- 
Concentrated : rt . in Ss regard to teachers. 
er way. ... Youth is prone to fe ; 
Indeed. it is hardly too much lo remedy this situation the American 
deed, Ss 2 1ardly 00 . e ii 

ir contemporary theories of educa lederation of Teachers was organized and 


erhaps uncons¢ iously, to inculeate became affiliated with the Ameriean Fed 


to authority. ... The ¢ration of Labor. Boldly asserting its be 
results of his prin- . 
ae, lief in democracy and in the schools as the 

pals pass on the demand to the see 
. . 7 | : are Ph tg , Yr Pe ta ‘ ro ‘7 
the classroom teachers exact uef agency ol demo racy, that organiza 


hers, 


work from the pupils. ... Centralized tion declares that the schools are falling 


working through intermediate officials short of their highest attainment on account 


wn method of imsuring economy of of yndemocratic administration In the 


preamble to its constitution it also declares: 


e no doubt that the conditions — 


xpressed by these two educational $0 the esheols are 


re deeply rooted in American men and women, American citi: 


. - . wne » teachers muat liv od wes 
rganization and administration. ‘ype, the teachers must live and 


. yhere of freedom and self-respe: 
erywhere lay boards of educa- ;, , 
nstituted in vari ways, with su- ’ “7 
ituted in various ways, with su Furthermore, says this preamble, ‘‘the 


ents of schools whom such boards t.achers must find the remedy, if it is to be 


their yee ive 1eer TT <A . ee : 
their executive officers. These found. In other words, the cure for 


hol cA ire » i a : 
old these officers responsible for autocracy in school control, which this 


mme 7 ve! ve j ‘ eles . ° ° 
opment of educational policies, pion proposes, is in every essential respect 


nevitable consequences indicated analogous to the well-known doctrine of 


quotations just cited. Under such the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


stances there is an almost irresistible I have watched the activities of this or 


toward ; -raeyv j » @ 7 , » . . : 
toward autocracy in the control ganization from the beginning with much 


t) 1eleS > ‘a ‘ > . 
ional policies. But we are not jnterest and no small degree of sympathy, 


ed in making a wholesale condem- but I have never been convinced that the 


n of this arrangement merely by eall- remedy which it proposes is the correct 
autocratic, for, as I have already one. if, indeed, it would be a remedy at all. 


|, there are good and bad autoera- I do not believe in, and I do not think that 


It a > j Ys) ‘ . . . . . 
It ean not be doubted, indeed, that the situation ealls for. the dictatorship of 


someti » ys j cree ° ’ ° » 
metimes show a high degree of any one. Nor is there any guarantee of a 


ss and efficiency under such a system better order of things merely as a result of 


rol Nevertheless, since there are no a change in dictators. On the contrary the 


en, and since school superintendents cityation in this case would in all probabil 


have that intimate knowledge of ity be worse. At all events, there can no 


tant « : . = ht td , a ara . . 
facts and points of view which are 004 eome out of close unions of teachers 


essary in reaching reasonable deci- principals and _ superintendents _ pitted 


s, such control is very likely to be bad against each other, leaving questions of 


ay ; ; rwt« "Og ee ssh . . " " 
s and in important respects. But  dnestional policy to be determined merely 


»} > +} > > . ‘-p > *7* o e 
school superintendents were super- py a test of strength. Hence I was one of 


says one writer,’ ‘‘what a pity to the first to openly oppose the methods of 


principals dwarfs and messenger yj, organization while in sympathy with 

> eS . 1ec SIP nds 0 0 
Louis Horn, ‘‘The American Elementary ‘5°™€ of its objects. Desirable ends do not 
94, call for the use of undesirable means. 
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A much more promising solution is sug- 
vested by Dr John Louis Horn + 

If the defect is to be rem died, the educational 
powers now held by 1e superintendent must be 
shared with principals and teachers. It is not 


enough that the superintendent consent to hear 
teachers; he must give up he sole authority of 
ultimate decisio1 : is necessary that teach- 
ers and principal represented as a parliament 
or congress, not simply to make suggestions, but 
to share in the making of ultimate decisions. The 
educational authority which the lay board of edu- 

ion rightfully refrains from exercising should 
be turned over not to one person, but to a body 


of educators. 


We have here, in my judgment, the prin- 
ciple that points out the direction in which 
the most satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem lies. Translating it into practicable 
concrete terms, my plan is this: 

(1) Just as the final determination of 
educational policies is left to a board of 
education, and not to one person, let the 
formulation of these policies be entrusted 
to an executive staff having an equal num- 
ber of persons of which the superintendent 
would be chief. If the board of education 
has seven members, for example, let the 
executive staff consist of an equal number, 
including three principals and three teach- 
ers, representing elementary, intermediate 
and high schools. 

(2) Let the board of education determine 
the qualifications of the elected members 
of this staff in terms of age, educational and 
professional qualifications, experience and 
suecess, and let them be elected by a vote 
of the principals and teachers, respectively, 
concerned in these three grades of schools. 
Assistant superintendents and supervisors 
are represented by the superintendent him- 
self, whose assistants they really are. 

(3) Let this executive staff meet regu- 


larly twice per month during the school 


year, and unless there is unanimous con- 
sent, let there be no action on any matter 


6 See his ‘‘The American Elementary School,’’ 


pp. 95-96. 


of educational policy at the sar 
at which it is proposed. 

4) When any matter is vot: 
members of this staff, let each 
required to file the reasons for 
with his vote. 

5) Let staff action be tran 
the board of edueation by the s 
dent, acting as chief, and let his 
clude an exhibit of the vote of e 

and the supporting reasons. 

6) Let the relation of the bo 
cation to actions of the executiy 
similar to that of a final count 
and let the board accept respons! 
approving or reversing staff de 
for referring the same back to th 
further consideration, with reaso 
same. 

There isn’t time for lengthy arg 
support of this plan. My brief is 


+ 


It insures ratiocratic control by requiri 


for action. 

It removes all grounds for erying ‘‘ 
and ‘‘servility’’ by giving to principals 
ers a voice in shaping the policies 
they serve. Under such a plan the: 
easier to look upon themselves as ser 
community and not as employees of 
education and superintendent becaus 


cials happen to be the immediate parties « 


in their selection and appointment. 
The requirement of reasons for 
vent arbitrariness and action 
reasons can not be given. 
The representative character of 
staff will insure a fuller basis of 
decisions should be based. 


The plan is well adapted to the ps; 


well-educated and professionally trained 


and harmonizes with their conceptions 
nity and significance of professiona 
need of such a plan increases with the 
such persons engaged in school work 
a means of attracting such person 
numbers. 

It is consistent with American 
ernment and removes the contradiction 
from an attempt to train citizens for 
tative democracy under a form of sc! 


which is glaringly autocratic. 
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it the restraints 


intendent naturally 


irting with 


lacing the 


ultimate 


+ 
ies 


ions in the hands of a single 


f a Supreme Court of nine mem 


ere time to analyze the situa- 


respect to the control of eduea- 


11a } 
ifs i 


n colleges and universities, 
the 


suggest which this 
ean be applied to advantage 
therefore, the frank 


hat the plan suggested awaits a 


manner in 


ie 


nse 


with 


tion as a test of its utility, but I 

i challenge to put the plan to a fair 

Experiment can give us science; and 
from the very nature of its calling, 
nable. Let the plan be put into the 
science. The results, if I may 

re to prophesy, will be full of pleasant 
W. P. Burris 

F EDUCATION, 


TY OF CINCINNATI 


REPEATED MEASUREMENTS OF 
THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN' 


need for repeated observations of 


ital and physical development of 
hildren during the period of growth 


g been recognized. The writer’s 


re the Section of Education, Ameri 


n for the Advancement of Science, 


ting, December, 1923. 


AND 


SOCIETY 


irst interest in the 


probl ms 


in with a study showe 


which 


aarative constancy maintalne 


‘ 


ive standing of pupils in tl 


) ? 
it i 


rough school as judg d by schoo 


iduals 


‘he majority of indiy 
to 


Stud 


hown have ma 


ntaine 


he same rank in the er: 


‘hool and eollege: subsequently 
hown that relative standing in co 


cood index of relative sta) 


} 


ssional schools. 


Repeated measurements of 


mh. al 
physical 


growth have similarly disel: 


facts which 
the 
had 


sed 


previous comparisons in terms of aver 


ages of different age groups missed 


The extent to which individuals 


maintain 
throughout the period of 


} 


lal 


growth their in 


t superiority or inferiority in cal 


stature, weight, ete., has been graphi 
shown by the studies ot Camere P. W iss er 
and Baldwin. 


result 


' 
so. Too, the most significant 


the 


to 


from yplication 


repeated aj 

the individuals 
been the demonstration of the 
the 


conditions oT 


mental tests same 


re la lve 


Con 


staney of intelligence quotient 


under 
similar environment 
training. 

The above cited studies have, for the 
part, dealt with a single measure or ceri 


a‘ 
For 


sis of growth a combination of thes« 


most 


terion of development further ar 


physical or physiological, mental! 


lastic, needs to be applied to the 


viduals at regular dur 


intervals ; 
growth. We may then differentiate more 
clearly than is now possible the relative in 
fluences of endowment, maturity and train 
ing in the development of the ind 

and thus rest the diagnosis and 
problematical cases on a secure! 


With the aid of 


Commonwealth Fund such a com) 


a subvention 


from 

rrehensi ve 
2W. F 
in 


Bul. Ur 


niv. 


Dearborn, 
the high 
of Wisconsin, 
Series No. 6, Madison, Wisk 


ipils 


No 
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study was inaugurated last year by the ment.’ Important age, sex and 1 
writer at Harvard University. Approxi- ferences in growth have been s| 
mately 5,000 school children were exam- study and in further studies now 
ined, 3,000 of them being in the first and ress by means of this method 
second grades of school. These latter chil- gation. 

dren are now being reexamined, and it is The series of physical me 
proposed to repeat these examinations on as comprise fourteen separate my 
many of them as remain in school at yearly each individual. From these 
intervals over a period of ten or twelve possible to note the changes 
years. The remaining 2,000 of the initial proportions with growth. Var 
group were examined for various special or ratios are being caleulated 
purposes. Among these are 600 individuals the purposes of this part of tl 
at the Massachusetts School for Feeble- gation is to determine which of 
minded who were examined in order to have ously proposed anthropometric in 
one group for comparative purposes in most significant of growth chang 
whom the course of growth is recognized to Records have been made of the di 


be in essential respects abnormal. and permanent teeth present in 1 


Upon all these individuals the following each child at the time of his exam 
groups of tests have been applied: First, Although there have been extensiv 
physical or physiological tests. Among gations of this subject, there are 
these are included height and weight and _ culties in using the available m 
bodily proportions, dentition and ossifica- establish standards from which 
tion as shown by X-ray photographs of the ages’’ may be determined. A met 
carpal bones. Secondly, mental tests. Two caleulating dental age as pro] 
group tests of intelligence have been given Matiegka* for which he has est: 
at a short interval, supplemented in many norms on the school children of P: 
eases by individual tests. Thirdly, scholas- one of the methods which is being t1 
tic tests. In the first grade tests of arith- As for the measurement of int: 
metic or number sense were given and in it is recognized that the group met 
the second grade arithmetic and reading ployed are in an experimental stag: 
tests. The scholastic tests are also supple- are accumulating evidence in reg 
mented by the detailed and recorded ob-_ their reliability when used by cay 
servations of teachers, and new tests will be aminers. We have found that th: 
added as the children advance in the required for successful group test 
grades. searecely less than that now com! 

The most outstanding accomplishment quired in the preparation for ind 
has been the measurement of 5,051 X-ray examining. One reason for the 
photographs of the ossification of the carpal bility of the group test as compare 
bones. The measurement of the photo- the individual test is that the e 
graphie plates called for an exacting tech- have not usually acquired a corres} 
nique which has been largely developed by 3D. A. Prescott, ‘‘ The determinati 
Dr. Daniel Preseott, research assistant in _ ical age in school children and its relat 
this investigation. The results of the study #! development,’” Harvard Monogra| 
of the first 3,000 cases have been presented ©°™ ener Sy eee es 
Cambridge, Mass. 

4 Matiegka, J., ‘‘L’age dentaire cor 
determination of anatomical age in school développement total,’’ Rev. Antropol., 


in a recently published monograph on ‘‘ The 


children and its relation to mental develop- 1921, pp. 333-35. 
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1924] 


giving of tests to groups, and it 
ent sort of skill from that required 
lual testing. 

to check the results of the group 
telligence over 1,000 of the chil 
the 
is planned to dis 


thus far been examined by 
Binet.’ It 
e individual examinations so that 
be examined at least onee in 
The 


» same distributions and 


“ars. rroup tests give 
ap- 
the Gaussian curve as do 
dual tests and are wel! correlated 

h other and with the Binet tests. 
iin results of investigation await, 
the suecessive repetitions of the 
though many subsidiary problems 
een attacked with the data now at 


Some of the conclusions of the latter 


s based on the first series of measure- 


nd such of the second series as have 
mpleted to date will be presented in 
by Mr. E. 


this section. 


A. Lincoln at a later ses 
The methods of anal- 
ch we expect to apply and which 

will lead to profitable results may 
cated by a consideration of the fol- 
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The small differences between thes 


groups may be affected by a wider samy 


; ; 


. a > ; 
ot cases, 


but the Dos] on o 


group can hardly be chang 
Taking for purposes ot 
outstanding difference o 


should be 


superiority in intel] 


we inclined to 
Iwenc 
to the greater anatomical ai 
responding physiological dey 
words, 


are, in other 


the 


they 


in stage of 


along 
slower growing American group Ww 

develop for a longer pr riod or that 
crowth will be more accelerated du 


adoleseen 


latter stages, e.g., at the 


So that at the completion of the p 


growth the initial disparity between thi 


telligence of the two groups would disap 


} 
; 


pear. This result would d 
duration of the period of growth 
amount of later acceleration 


may in the end excel in intelli 


rence 
member of another race might we! 
clined to argue otherwis¢ 


such a problem must await the 


epend upon 


If both 


tors were operative, the American grou 


findings in regard to /racial dif- of the yearly increments in 


and _ schola 


mental! 


\ physiological, 


one of the communities studied there 
Italian chil- 
Jewish children and children of 
stock. 
rank highest in mental age and in in- 


velopment. 
bout equal numbers of 


illustration suggests 


The above 
an ment on the much discussed differences 


ler ‘‘ Ameriean’’ The Jewish chil- the intelligence of 
dren. It 
such intelligence 
Binet that 


brighter in the early years than in the 


negro 


would appear from 
gence quotients, then come the Ameri- 
ldren and last the Italian. 


development, as indicated by the 


tests 


In ana- children are relativel 


negro 


{ ossification of the carpal bones and years, that at school entrance, at about the 


ressed in terms of anatomical ratios, the inte 


h children are far ahead of the other 
The Italian boys appear 


aclal groups. 
more developed than the American 


age of six, they are the equals in 
: | 
Social 


gence of white children of the same 


status, but that with each 


successive year 
they are progressively less bright as com 
ys, whereas the American girls are a lit- 


; pared with the white children 
more developed than the Italian girls 


Miss Arlitt’s study). Gordon,’ 


lings have been discussed in an as yet 
i thesis by Mary M. Wentworth on ‘‘In 


liff the 


6 Arlitt, A. 


ber, 1922. 


H., Jour. of Applied P 


ferences in intelligence of school 


7 Gordon, Hugh, ‘‘ Mental 
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nificant study recently made in England, SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN THEIR 
by means of the Stanford Binet tests, of APPLICATION TO ELEMEN. 
physically defective, canal-boat and gypsy TARY EDUCATION: 
children of little or no schooling, has made 

exactly the same finding. He has shown A RECENT volume devoted to thi 

that at age six these children are on the Of the thinking process points + 
average of normal intelligence with intelli- thinking is frequently earried on by 
gence quotients between 90 and 100, ac- beings in much the same way as is t] 
cording to the test, but that with each sue- ity of dogs taken along as compan 
cessive year the intelligence quotients de- 4a walk. They nose about here and 
crease on the average until by the age of sniffing and smelling in thickets, fol 

ten or twelve they average .70. The older bypaths back and forth over the 
children in the same family are relative to ground time and again. Sometimes s 
their life age less intelligent than the dogs run across interesting things ir 
younger children. Racial differences can course of their ramblings, and someti 
hardly be responsible for these findings. too, human beings, in their aimless ar 
Gordon attributes the results to lack of directed thinking, have brought about 
schooling and social isolation and presents able discoveries. But such occasions 
what seems to the writer conclusive evi- been comparatively rare, and the 
dence in support of this contention. He and time wasted in the process has 
finds positive correlation between the immeasurable. 

amount of school attendance and the mental This analogy might be carried 

and educational ratios of these children and over into the field of education. Is 

a high positive correlation between their true that until comparatively recently 
educational and mental ratios. The pos- educator, in his ever sincere and honest at 
sible bearing of these results on the current tempts to educate, has frequently ram! 
comparisons of negro and white children is hither and yon, often without any 
evident enongh and shows the necessity of thought-out plan and usually without 
more careful control in such comparisons of careful record and analysis of result 
the factors of training and environment. Has there not been a maximum of en 
These illustrations will suffice to show the expended with a minimum of results 
possibilities of the present investigation in tained? 

which it is proposed, to summarize by way The history of progress in all fields of 
of conclusion, to determine not only present endeavor shows it to be a growth. E\ 
differences but the changes which appear in where this growth seems to be interrupt 
the physical, mental and scholastic attain- by a revolutionizing discovery on the 
ments of children during the period of of some thinker, nevertheless, as a w! 


+r 


growth. progress is a growth. This is no less 
Wa ter F. DEARBORN in the field of education than elsewhere, a! 


GRADUATE ScHoon or EpucaTIon, this rambling hither and yon in efforts t 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


progress is but a stage of growth—a 


ba entt - eorresponding to similar stages in 0! 
among retarded children,’’ Board of Education, fields. 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 44, London, 1923. 
Gordon’s study has been reviewed by the writer in 1 This paper was read at the meeting 
considerable detail in ‘‘Form board and perform- tion Q of the American Association for t! 


ance tests of intelligence, Harvard Monographs vancement of Science, held in Cincinnati, 


in Education, No. 4, Cambridge, Mass., 1923. ber, 1923. 
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‘ience for example. Previous to 
when Bacon laid the foundations 
dern method, its progress came 
through accident or through tria! 


r. And it 


av was pointed out before science 


was a long, long time 


id to have evolved its ‘‘method.’’ 
not mean to say that education 
s in the that 
en Hopefully, it is beyond that 
but 


there is a similarity in the develop- 


state science found 


I do mean to point 


eourse, 


f knowledge in its various fields, and 


‘ation has lately come to the point 


velopment of realizing that it must 


and apply a method just as has 
evolved and is applying a method 
ne that will stand the test of critical 


though edueation is behind science 


t to 


its procedure, it is not so far 
Only 


it beginning to dawn upon us that 


as are some other activities. 


realm of social relationships some 
of adjustment must be worked out 
| be scientific. Very little has aetu- 
en done, as yet, upon this problem, 
‘iologists are agreed that if we are 
successfully the problems that are 
fronting the world to-day, there must 
soon appear a social science that is 
ething more than science in name. 
has that 
e and apply a method just as science 


been said education must 
How far is it reasonable to ex- 
the method that 


entually evolve will be 


that education will 
identical with 
of science? Will it be the ‘‘scientific 
d”’ itself applied to education, or 
t be the scientific method with modifi- 
ns or with reservations? 

‘dueation is closely allied with indi- 
How the mind of the in- 


under 


behavior. 
stimuli 

It is 
mparatively recently that the scien- 


al will react given 


a vast field for investigation. 


ethod has been applied to psychology. 


The progress made has been great, 
Edueati 


the advance of psven 


remains to be learned 


wait upon 
its own development 
education is close] 


The 


understood Until t 


So, too, 


group action laws of gr 
but 


are reduced to principles, education in 


are slightly 
probability must again delay its own ad 
vance. 

Here, 


difficult the answer to 


two reasons that make 


the 


then, are 
above question 

will the method that education eventually 
evolves be wholly scientific, or only partly 
Until we know more about psychology 


) 
SO! 


and probably until we know more about 
the laws of group action, this question can 
not be answered with entire satisfaction 


We 


that results in education can not be 


have long been told by educators 
evalu 
ated as can they in other fields; that the 
greatest work of the teacher appears else 
where than in the classroom; that the lives 
of his pupils hold the measurement of his 
efforts and that these can not be analyzed 
with such accuracy as will justly evaluate 
much truth 


the teacher’s work. There is 


in this. But what is there in such a state 
ment that would preclude the value of ob 
jective standards and the necessity for their 
use as a tool for the extension of the in- 
fluence and power of the teacher and of the 
efficiency of education? We may recognize 
that some factors in the educational process 
are difficult to evaluate and some results at 
present immeasurable, but we must insist 
upon measuring those factors that we can, 
and we must continually attempt to dis- 
cover new ways of measuring 

What are the methods of science that can 
We are told that 
there are certain definite and orderly steps 
The first of 


these consists of the clear definition of the 


be applied to education ? 


in the process of thinking 


tion oO} 


question, together with the observa 
all the facts concerning it and their classi- 


fication. This step having been taken, 
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there immediately arises in the mind of the 
thinker a number of possible answers. 
Whereupon, the third step appears, namely, 
the selection, by means of testing, from 
the more or less numerous suggested an- 
swers, of the one most likely to be correct. 
Finally, the eareful thinker will seek to 
justify his decision by confirming evidence. 
This is the theoretical order of the process. 
In actual thinking, the variation or blend- 
ing or overlapping or even the leaving out 
of one of the steps frequently oceurs, and 
thinking then becomes blurred and conelu- 
sions false Even in examples of good 
thinking, it is not to be expected that this 
order is always in evidence. The mind is 
too complex a thing for that. Then, too, 
the problem concerned may be a tangled 
one. The various branches of science pur- 
sue different plans, and the solution of a 
problem in mathematics may be very differ- 
ent in appearance from equally good 
thought concerning one’s coneeption of an 
infinite being. Yet it remains true that 
good thinking in any field will not violate 
the principles here noted. 

In the effort to avoid the unsatisfactory 
results of poor thinking, science has insisted 
that sound principles in the use of thought 
be followed and it is the application of 
these principles upon the innumerable rid- 
dles of nature that, in part, comprises what 


is known as ‘‘method’’ in science. Add to 
this the demand that this thought process 
begin by facing facts rather than theories, 
and we have what is known as the ‘‘ modern 
scientific method.’’ Can this method be 
applied to education? To the extent that 
it can, education becomes scientific. 

In seeking to answer such questions as 
‘*What are the methods of science appli- 
eable to education?’’ and ‘‘How far can 
they be applied?’’ edueation finds itself 
precisely in the position that science did 
when it sought to develop. Education sees 
clearly to-day that its growth must come 


through the investigation of a great body 


of data, much of which lies close 
ready for classification, analysis 
ing. For centuries before the mod 
the world had been assiduously ¢ 
data upon almost every conceivab|; 
Most of these were unclassified, ul 
and uneonfirmed. Many of the con 
therefore, were false. The Ptolem: 
of the universe is a good exampl 
Here was a theory, the result of . 
observation of facts collected for cent 
It, apparently, explained most of 
facts satisfactorily. Came Copernic 
a new theory, based upon observati 
the same facts which also seemed to ex; 
them satisfactorily. Why do we, 
century or two of doubt, ace pt 
theory and reject the other? Becau 
simpler? Yes, in part. Becausi 
to be confirmed by other theories? 
part. But mainly because of the dis 
collection and classification of mn 
which form a great body of confir 
dence—the test—of Copernicus’s O} 
So education must in some way 
theories by the investigation and r 
cation of data and, above all, by cont 
or disproving them with new facts 
And just as the progress of science v 
first retarded by a lack of the tools 
vestigation, so is education retarded 
similar lack. What did more than anyt! 
else to wipe away all doubts about 
ganization of the universe was th: 
tion of the telescope. This tool brou 
the astronomers new facts which st 
controversy forever. Science develop: 
machinery of investigation as investig 
itself progressed. 


Edueation to-day is seeking new 


1 
+hy 


that will confirm or disprove the 
of educators by this same process 


covering facts. Educational tests a! 


surements may yet become to edu 
what the telescope was to astronom) 
this figure seems extravagant certa 
will not be contradicted to say that « 
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measurements constitute only if scientific met 
investigation that educa- Tests and measurement 
levelop for the gathering of new for such purposes adm 
will test its theories. Therefore, be desired, but without th« 
t that the extent to which scien- though they may be, any 
is ean be applied to education classification as is here 
s be limited to the extent to which futile. This classifi 
ery is developed. made, it is sometimes 
for theory. sults of achievement test 
lueation is coming more and more’ ceptions to the rule that a child’s abi 
ished upon a fact basis, what are progress through the grad 
actual problems that are sus- | .Q. For this reason scien 
scientifie treatment ? ments of achievement should 
pt to list in full such problems lected for purposes of 
n effect to subdivide the whole Promotion and retardatio1 
to its various activities, for it has lied to elassifieation Her 
nstrated that scientifie research considerations, achievement 
ed to the various phases of edu rence, are used as a basis 
The effectiveness of such applica past the greater 
vary somewhat, but this is inereas- given to achievement, we art 
v as methods become refined and coming to ask, not ‘* Has th 
fore-mentioned tools and ma-_ work of the past grade?”’ 
investigation are developed. able to do the work of the 
ner is supposed to pertain par- are basing our answers ft 
to elementary education. What upon data gathered scient 
lready said is general in its na-_ of tests and measurements 
is, however, applicable to ele- Measuring school efficiency 


education in all instances. From term. It implies the evaluat 


n I shall try to limit my observations factors that make up the 


elementary education ex- Such evaluation, to be anyt!] 
Let me name some of its more opinion, should be the result 
aspects capable of benefiting by tion of data of various kinds, t] 
research. These may be said to cation and analysis. Measurins 
f three kinds of problems. ciency of a school or schoo 
those having to do with administra- serve two purposes: (1) As a preliminary 
| supervision. to intelligent supervision and management, 
is class the first to be listed is the or (2) as a checking-up process. In either 
classification. Within a system case one of the vital factors of its val 
are usually classified according be its basis upon facts. In other wor 
considerations — intelligence and __ be of value it must be scientific 
ment. Upon the basis of intelligence Teachers exist for the purpose 
hool system will be organized into ng the progress of children thro 
for the normal, the gifted and the Their value is measured by their 
‘deficient, and the classes for normal do this successfully. Therefor 
en are often divided into three groups a child’s progress is to measure the 
ng to ability. Such a classification the teacher. To be sure, there alw 


made with any degree of efficiency limitations and contributory eau 
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child’s progress. This modifies the above 
statement to the extent to which these 
things do exist. We ean say, however, 
that the progress of the child is one of the 
main factors, if not the main factor in the 
value of a teacher. This statement is in 
no way intended to discount the value 
of those immeasurable things the teacher 
contributes. Any system of teacher-rating 
which is not based, in part at least, upon 
the measurement of the progress of pupils 
is incomplete to that extent. Here again 
education employs to its advantage the 
scientific method. 

So with these four considerations of 
administration and supervision—classifica- 
tion, promotion, efficiency and rating—let 
us pass on to problems dealing with in- 
struction. 

The outstanding method of science here 
is in the use of achievement tests for pur- 
poses of diagnosis. The work of the ele- 
mentary school lends itself to the use of 
diagnostie tests more than does that of the 
junior high or secondary school because of 
the type of work and of the more simple or 
more clearly understood or greater agree- 
ment as to objectives. The desirability for 
their use is no greater here than elsewhere. 
In such subjects as handwriting, reading, 
spelling and arithmetic, diagnosis can be 
used with accurate and beneficial results. 
History and geography lend themselves not 
so well to this method, yet much that is 
valuable as to desirable remedial methods 
ean be learned in these subjects. Adapting 
instruction to the needs of individual pupils 
ought to be one of the large objectives of 
the modern school. To do this it is neces- 
sary to know those needs. The development 
of achievement tests should proceed to the 
point where worth-while tests will be avail- 
able in all the subjects taught to children. 
This will enable teachers to learn the weak- 
nesses of their pupils in a prompt and scien- 
tific manner. They can then adjust their 
instruction so as to overcome those weak- 


nesses in so far as the child’s a} 
mit. Here is a tool of education w 
be developed precisely as the too 


were, in order that education I 


‘*method’’ that will be scientific 


is seen. The beginning has 
The work must continue that 
may advance. 

The third class of problems ( 
scientific treatment is called, for 
better name, problems of general resi 
this in contradistinction to the 
the special fields of administrat 
supervision and of instruction. Hi 
have all those problems of element 
cation outside of these two fields w] 
to do with the procedure of educat 
effort to attain its ends. Methods 
vices, economy of time, the course of st 
school organization, text-books, th 
nel of the teaching staff, all these, ar 
others, are valuable to the extent t] 
are helps to education in achieving its 
Do we desire to judge them, we must 
tain the extent to which this has be 
complished. For instance, if we w 
know the value of a certain text-! 
geography, we can find out by meas 
the amount of help it has been in te: 
the subject. To do this accurately 
tates scientific treatment. Or, if we v 
know whether or not the course of st 
is functioning, we can do so by finding 
if it is accomplishing its objectives. 1 
again, can be learned through the apy 
tion of scientific methods of investig 
The extent of this class of problems w 
large, for they are constantly arising 
every school system and continu: 
manding answers. These ean lb 
only by the use of scientific investig 
and analysis. 

In brief résumé, then, we have said t! 
education has lately come to see 
must develop a method that will conior 
the best practice of correct thinking as ex 
emplified by the usages of science. I 
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this it has progressed through 
ges surprisingly like those 
ch selence itself passed. As to 


to which the method, which edu 


} 
' 


eventually perfect, will coincide 
thod used by science no one to 
The development ol psychol- 
robably of sociology will have 
iO with the answer to this ques- 
ication will develop toward this 
ster than it can develop its own 
nvestigation—achievement tests 
cence tests—which to-day are ad- 
mperfect. The problems of ele- 
edueation capable of scientific 
may be classified under three 
1) Those of administration and 
2) those of instruction; (3 


ceneral nature comprising such as 


ends of elementary education 
neluded in the previous two 


education to-day is not scien- 
probably will not be to-morrow. 
never wholly be, but education 
to-day, to-morrow nor at any future 
n afford to underestimate the value 
scientifie method in its procedure. 
Hersert D. Brxsy 
), OHTO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR INDIA 


{merican Lutheran Board of Foreign 
planning to help in the building of 
College in India which will eost 
The purpose of the projected col- 
ay a foundation for the extension of 
ication among the masses of the 
of the Indian Empire. The college 
ated in the Telugo district. 
agencies have for many years ¢ar- 
arge share of the Christian mission- 
n India. Seven of these agencies 
an and they have 60,000 communi- 
ndia, 47,000 of which are attached 
tions supported by the United Luth- 
America. Nine agencies are 


European organization 

95,000 communicants. 

The Lutheran Chur 

inicants in India. 

built up by the 

ve been laboring in 
dred years, Since the 

an missionary work 

ot the German 
zed themselves 
attached to any 
ran Chureh but agr 
in faith. 

The Board of Foreign 
Lutheran Church was 
biennial convention té 
evangelical missionary 
the establishment of a coll 

provided certain requ 
At the next convent 
raise $300,000. 


All indications are no 
stablishment of this col 
in which our church 
leading part, said 
American Board. Our chur 
Of the $500,000 named. 

be raised for this 
education in India 
financial inability of the 

ns in the Telugo area 
present in this college 
tributions, makes it necessary 
strive to secure enoug 
cational enterprise in 


may furnish their shares. 


ENGLISH LABOR AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
ANSWERING the statement of 
member of the Labor Party” 
the use of Oxford by Labor, the Lo 
of England, Viscount Haldane, di 
lar versus scholarly education at 
nual conference, held in Manches 
of the British Institute of Adult 
The distinguished member had said 
did not need Oxford and that, if 


able to read, all that he needed 


THE 


I 


up a book and then he could get the } 


cation without the necessity of goir 


versity with an old Tory tradition. 
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The 


Supplement, whoily dissented from 


Haldane, as Times 


Lord 


Educational 


reported in 
that view. He said that a man could not profit 


from books unless his mind were trained so as 


to free it from a number of hindrances which 
prevent it trom entering into the subject matter 
of the books that are really worth study. Only 
a trained mind can reach the level of the higher 
education. 

We live, said Lord Haldane, in a day of great 
sorts of education for the demoe 


progress in al 


racy, seen in the growing popularity of 
the higher 
tutes, in university settlements, and in popular 


All these are 
they do not give to the democracy that kind of 


types of music, in women’s insti 


lectures. valuable and useful, but 
mental training which would put the democracy 
on a level with the small and privileged class 
which has enjoyed that mental training hitherto. 
Without toil of the spirit, continued Lord Hal- 
The 
higher education can only be attained through 
like that 


win a 


dane, one can not get to these best things. 


training which men go through who 


wish to race. They must consort with 


those who are of the higher order of excellence 
in mental things. It is the universities who 
eollect the highest 


Among other speakers at the Manchester con- 


teachers. 


ference were Sir Henry Miers, vice chancellor 
of the Manchester; Dr. Perey 
Nunn, professor of education in the University 
of London; Mr. G. Unwin Meir, of Ruskin Col- 
lege, and Sir William Dawkins, of Manchester. 
In a diseussion of “Adult education the 
Sir William declared that there are 
reading, and 


University of 


and 


student,” 
much too 
much bookish knowledge. One half of the books 


in the world to-day could be burnt with bene- 


“too hooks, too 


many 


, 


ficial advantage.’ 

A message from Prime Minister Macdonald 
to the conference included these words: 

We are only beginning to understand the im 
portance of adult education. Unless we keep our 
adults in contact with those influences which make 
mature minds and keep them ripening into an ever 
richer tullness, our people will suffer from arrested 
development, and the education they get in their 


youth will be largely wasted. 


THE FEDERAL MATERNITY AND 
INFANCY ACT 


$1,688,047.12 has been expended by federal 


and state governments to promote the welfare 
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of mothers and babies under the Fed, 
nity and Infancy Act during the fi: 
following its passage. 

This statement has been made pu 
the U. S. Dep: 
Labor, in connection with the forth 
of the 


Children’s Bureau of 


official report administrat 
Maternity and Infancy Act, passed 


The re} 


the period from March 20, 1922, whe 


erress on November 21, 1921. 


national appropriations became ava 
June 30, 1923, and was prepared by 
EK. Rude, of San Francisco, former dir 
the and infant hygiene d 
the Children’s Bureau. 


to the 


maternity 


Federal grants states d 
period for maternity and infancy 
State 


funds 


$1,046,523.56. appropriatio: 
totaled $641.52 


1922 payments were made to 43 


match federal 
which matched the federal grant 
1923, 41 


infancy 


states received 


part. In 
work, 35 


full or in 


levislatures 


maternity and 
the allotment in 
1923, all 


and the appropriation acts passed ¢ 


matched 
state 


June 30, 


states to cooperate during 1924, all but 


\ 


Illinois, Louisiana, Vermont, Maine, 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. B 
of its state legislature in July, Louisiar 
first time accepted the act and will 
share of 1925 federal funds. 

National administration of the mate: 
infancy act is vested in the Children’ 
and has been carried out, states th 
the bureau’s division of maternity ar 
hygiene, the staff of which has consisted 
people—a medical director, associat 
publie health nurse, an accountant, a 


and a stenographer. Plans for state 


; 


initiated and carried out by a state 


usually the child-welfare or child-hygien 


sion of the state board of health, and : 
by the Federal Board of Maternity a: 
Hygiene. 

The maternity and infancy act | 
demonstrated its value, according to t! 
in that it has: 

(1) Stimulated state activities in n 
infant hygiene. 

(2) Maintained the principal in | 


and responsibility. 
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ved the quality of the work being done suggestion Was made that 
and babies by disseminating through a New Yorker. who foug 
+} ~~ - , he 
é he federal government the ré and representatives 
; “oh « . le ‘ r} 
fl res rch and methods of work 
sg bene ene . vited. It was agre 
en found to operate successfully. 
» 4 . cation Department. 
ate appropriations with the pas 
Ppro} 
. , . Professor Mort explain 
From the appropriation for the ' 
_ } . which he read to the superin 
lv states were abie to accept only 


hi would n ssitat 
Six states were able at oul wae ‘ 
$5.000 unmatched from th State appropriation Lo! 


he fiscal year 1923. All 000,000 to $62,500,000 


act either hav “It provides,” he said, 
00 unmatched tion in the entire state tha 
24 federal appropriation, or an annual expenditure of 
to do so. Moreover, since the maternity lave elementarv child It places the 


i 


act became effective, 33 states a 


this $70 education upon the peopl 
on sade def te incre: i th 6 : 7 aoe 
ve made definite increases in their J unities, according to their abi 


‘Ifare of mothers and 


‘tivities under the act have included sya, jt now re 
yment of physicians, public health ¢eive as little. It 
ntists, dietitians, health teachers and although no atte 
rkers, on staffs of health departments; situation of cities 
n of the publie through lectures, dem- ‘receive more than 


ns, exhibits, films, ete.; maternity 4 'Tements of the princi 


’ cational portunity. 
ons or centers; mothers’ classes, corre- aes Cpe 
times as much state 
ence courses and other forms of educa- 
: large cities, Albany 
vork for mothers; training and supervi- 
appreciable increase 
midwives; health conferences; dental g¢ 4h. ae 
nutrition classes; inspection of mater- would receive at 
and children’s homes. Much of the work ¢350,000: Svracuse, Utic: 


een directed toward taking to the rural York City each would ree 
and baby the health facilities which the proximately $2/ 

ther has had for some time. $150,000. 

The state wou 


A NEW PLAN FOR RURAL-SCHOOL os the 
AID IN NEW YORK throughout the state 


meet the requirements 


he annual session of New York state ' 
crease the aid to weal 
tendents at Albany last week, a new pl: 1} 
ents at Albany last week,anew plan aller fund would be 
presented for equalizing education facilities 25 gpg nnn 
e cities, villages and rural districts of the  pyrden is as surely attains 


d the tax burdens for meeting the ex- 
This plan provides another solution for DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
blem which the rural school bill, defeated ON OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


+ 


last legislature, was designed to solve. 
thors are four professors of Columbia 
sity, Professors George D. Strayer, R. THE Supreme Court of Okl: 
*, Paul R. Mort and J. R. McGaughy. down a decision validating the 
reported by the New York Sun, the school aid totalling $650,000 to sch 
ntendents voted to request the State De- under the provisions 
nt of Education to invite all education Legislature, ent 
ps to diseuss the feasibility of the plan and weak school districts. 


sent their views to the legislature. The This fund will benefit 
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were not able to complete their regular terms 
on the sums yielded by their full 15-mill levies. 
The number ot pupils attending these schools 
was 176,800. An average of six and one half 
weeks was added to the terms of the schools, 
bringing them up to at least an eight-months 
term. It is reported that 5,200 teachers will 
now receive payment on salaries due last year. 

Action against the payment by the state 
treasurer to schools under the act providing aid 
for weak school districts was begun in the 
District Court of Oklahoma by Fred L. Miller, 
who asserted that the act violated the provisions 
of the state constitution and was therefore void. 
The lower court sustained the defendant’s de 
murrer to the plaintiffs’ petition and dismissed 
his action. Mr. Miller then appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

In its decision the Supreme Court reviewed 


the plaintiff’s contention that “the moneys ap- 


propriated by the act are directed to be used 


largely for the payment of salaries of teachers 
in weak school districts;” that “most of the 
services (of the teachers) were rendered before 
the date when the act took effect” and that “by 
this act the state assumes to pay the debts of 
such school districts in violation of the consti- 
tutional provision,” Section 14, Article X of the 
State Constitution. 

Quotations from the Supreme Court decision 


follow ° 


The state had the right, in the first instance, to 
contract this indebtedness. In a sense it is a mis 
nomer to label this appropriation as an aid to weak 
school districts. Less appropriately it is true, but 
not without some reason, might we designate as an 
aid to the state the school funds raised by a school 
district ’s own tax levy for the promotion of public 
school work. This we say for the very good reason 
that, under Sect. L of Art. XIII of the Constitu- 
tion, the duty rests primarily upon the state legis- 
lature ‘‘to establish and maintain a system of free 
public schools wherein all the children of the state 
may be educated.’’ This implies an efficient and 
sufficient system, with competent teachers, neces- 
sary general facilities and school terms of such 
duration as may be necessary to properly implant 
in the minds of our youth such degree of learning 
that when the work is done they may be educated 
young men and women. 

As long as the Constitution requires public funds 
to be raised by tax levies equally applied to all 


property, the rich must thereby aid 
efficient and uniform system of 
be maintained throughout the 
stitution required. 
And so we hold that unde 
» the state legislature he 
unless some other way 
aintain in all parts of the state 
public school system, it owes it as a 
propriate trom available state 
necessary to enable each school distr 


a reasonable school term each year, 


fy 


where its maximum lawful and availa 


have been expend d. 


A PROPOSED BRANCH IN BROOKLYN 
OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

THE renewed movement to bring 
establishment of a college branch of the | 
of the City of New York in Brooklyn | 
ceived the indorsement of Supreme Court 
tice Thomas W. Churchill and Arthu 
Somers, both former presidents of the Bo 
Education and original backers of the 
a free college for Brooklyn. 

The trustees of the College of the C 
New York indorsed in January the ide 
center in Brooklyn to take the place of th 
satisfactory branch for evening students 
being conducted in the Boys’ High Scho 

The letter then addressed by the Edw 
Committee of the Brooklyn Chamber of | 
merece to the trustees of the College of the ( 
of New York expressed the belief that 
the very important work of a complete pr 
the evening session should be consideral 
panded by the College of the City of 
in this borough, in order that our resid 
have conveniences equal to those of persor 
in Manhattan. 

Urban institutions, especially those that ar 
licly supported, are pledged to the policy of 
the same opportunities to workers as to t 
fortunate youths who can devote thé 
study. 

In short, modern education is 
actual, industrial situation. Unless the 
dustrial and residential borough is to b 
of real college work, it must have a col 
with complete facilities and not a part 


school building. 


President Mezes, of City College, in rep! 
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hope that 
‘ommerce and 


Brooklyn might result in open- 


college an opportunity of giving 
ational service to the borough.” 
n adopted by the Board of Trus 


1) tad } ° TY y 7 rT’ ] 
t I ] 
Quoted the le r irom the le resolution also pou 


. Tinemaues ant otal ; : 
ot Commerce and adds 1e facultv alreadv on 


a ”%. 
are aiso In point’: could be assigned to care for 


classes and that “all overhead su 


expenses would be reduced to a mini 
The trustees constituted themse!] 
tee composed ot the chairn 
he chairmen of the various sta 
tees to conter wit! ie Brookly 
Commerce and other civie bodies ar 
interested and to take the proper steps 
sent the matter to the Board « 
Apportionment “with a 
ic lide alli ited meets their approval, a 
srooklyn would relieve the buildings. 
1m Manhattan. would One of the most important steps w 


great distance from whi at the next session of the state legisla 


g 
students now suffer and would no cording to present plans, when a second at 


ge opportunities to other Brook will be made to secure the passage ot a bill ex 


now deterred from attending the tending the powers of the City C 

great distance from their so as to permit them to start a center 
crowded conditions in Manhatta: Brooklvn. 
space in th rvs’ High Sk 


the Brooklyn center of our evening THE SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
s been used and many Brooklynites who PENNSYLVANIA 


1 study by night have been forced 


Manhattan. PREPARATORY to beginning its 
he 


ginning were forced to come endowment campaign, the Universit; 
whnical an ahorator 
technical and laboratory sylvania is conducting an educational 
red in ¢ rh-school build , . 
fered in a high-school under the direction of Dr. F. J 
pped to carry on that work. ee : 
> al e- administration at the University 
imber of Brooklyn residents who I ; | : 
; : ; n announcing the survey, President 

sessions in Manhattan is 1,042. . 


in the Brooklyn center of the 
present is 1,033. The present great educational institution 


Penniman stated that Pennsylvani: 


evening session studer he the method of survey by outside 


; 


properly equipped building in  scientifie procedure employed by bus 


75. izations to keep their methods and 


. . _ ; j 
session of the college ministers of the best modern practice. 
heen 3 Soe oe ‘ : 
hers in the public schools. At The purpose of the survey 
624 Brooklyn residents are enrolled and . . 
tytn effectiveness of the university 
over to Manhattan to attend ee ; 
‘ P : administrative organizatior 
the college in the afternoon. ; } ld 
2 ler Dullidings, equipment, Tar 
venience would be saved them if there . = 
equipped center in Brooklyn. resources for providing the 


st something to establish a center of ‘Struction and research an 


t 


ge in Brooklyn, but such a course would versity to formulate a far-seeir 


st economical method to meet the present will enable it in the 
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educational advances and maintain its eminent 
position among American universities. 

The board of trustees, acting upon Dr. Penni- 
man’s recommendation, authorized the under- 
taking of such a survey. After an exhaustive 
canvass of the field in order to secure the most 
noted independent authorities on university ad 
ministration, the university invited Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, dean of administration at the University 
of Minnesota, to direct the survey, and selected 
Dr. S. P. Capen, chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, and Dr. George F. Zook, specialist 
in higher education, with the United States 
Bureau of Education, as the other members of 
the survey committee 

Dr. Kelly states that the survey will involve 
the eollection of data on the extent of use of 
buildings for lectures, recitations, laboratory or 
office purposes; the size of classes, the teaching 
load; salaries, and the research and other 
scholarly contributions of faculty members. It 
will involve also extensive conferences with 
members of the university on educational sig- 


nificance of the facts thus revealed and on re- 


lated problems of university policy. From this 


there will be prepared a thorough report as 
to the effectiveness of the university’s educa- 
tional services, together with recommendations 
for the formulation of the university’s program 
for the future. It is expected that this report 
will be completed and submitted to President 


Penniman by about December 1. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

Tuomas W. BicKNELL, distinguished for his 
services to education, more especially in the or- 
ganization of The National Edueation Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Education, re- 
cently celebrated his ninetieth birthday. 

Dr. James LUKENS McConavaGny, since 1918 
president of Knox College and previously pro- 
fessor of edueation at Bowdoin College and 
Dartmouth College, has been elected president 
of Weslevan University, to sueceed the late Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin, who resigned in Septem- 
ber of last year. 

Dr. GeorGe DANIEL OLDs, professor of math- 
ematies, who has been acting president since the 
enforced resignation of President Alexander 


Meiklejohn, will be inaugurated as { 
president of Amherst College on Nov 

Dr. GeorGE WILLARD Frasu 
mally inducted into office as president « 
rado State Teachers College at Gres le 
day, November 21. 

Dr. Wittram M. W. Spiawy, 

August 1 the president of 

Texas, received the degree of M.A. { 
University in 1914 and the Ph.D. in « 
and history at the University of Cl 
was dean of Baylor College and profess 
nomics there when, in 1919, he went to 
the University of Texas. In 1923, 
fessor of economics and chairman of 
partment, he became a member of thi 
commission, in which work he was eng 
the time of his election to the presidency 
university. 

Harry L. DurHam, for six years sup 
dent of: schools at Whitewright, Texas 
elected president of Burleson College. 
to succeed Dr. F. M. McConnell. P: 
Durham holds the degree of master of art 
Baylor University, where he has taught 
summer school for three years. 

THE new principal of the Montclair, 
State Normal School is H. A. Sprague, 
served as city superintendent of se! 
Summit, N. J., since 1918. He succes 
late Dr. Charles S. Chapin. 

Miss Jessie STAEGER has been 
director of the State Normal School 
Ohio, to sueceed Miss Ilo Maddox, who 
resigned. 


THE honorary derree of doctor of la 


conferred on Charles E. Hughes, secret: 


state of the United States and former 
ernor of New York, by the University 
State of New York at the closing 

October 17, of the convocation meeting 


bany, at which Mr. Hughes gave the pri 


address. 


At the exercises in celebration of the 


ration of plans for the founding of La! 


College one hundred years ago and 
pletion of fifty years of service by Dr. | 
Hart, professor emeritus of chemistry) 


college, the honorary degree of doeto: 


the 
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eonferred on Dr. Edward F. Smit] pointed state secretary 
yrovost I he Univers ty ol Pen: DY Governor Pinchot, 
» doctorate of laws on Dr. Hart Meeker, who resigned, « 


cup was presented to Dr. 1) Pros ,cs 
ROFESSOR A, . SEW 


ol botany and master ot Downi 
versity of Cambridge, succeeds 


C. Pearce as vice- 


the General 
W. Wiley, formerly 


emistry the U. S. Departme: 


AFTER lorty years service 
ol Liverpool and as school m« 
the inception Of the service, 
has 
Mussen, 


HN C. ROLFE, protessor of Latin it otheer., 


and " Brad ey Stoughton. 


‘ deo . I eve .< } .o " ] r } 
ersity of Pennsylvania, who represented [ue death was recentl) 


ersity last May at the seventh centennia fessor Alexander Darroch, 
niversity of Naples, is the recipient of yersitvy, who was chairm: 


ven » University of Naples to Education Authority a: 
é the event. tional Committee tor the T) 
. , Seotland >was drowns 
of the publicity riven to the in ©&c¢co lan i. He wa irow! 

} e "4 rates " larroc! VAS SINT nm 

orce proceedings ol Professor Alfred Jura. Professor Darroch w: ty-on¢ 
ot age Since 1903 he had been professo 


his resignation has been requested d : 
teen alt Gem Calnansltn of Pittdinench edueation at Edinburgh Universit Th 
was recently appointed director of don Times Educationa on, 
nstruction. The students of the of his career, sa; 
of Pittsburgh are said to support ange —— loss to 
r Hall Quest, and it is reported that a =o pomesy & Gus 
his reeall to that institution has Dr. ARTHUR STANI 
among the students of the Un of astronomy i 
melas, is lecturing at the 


ing the present academic year 
Dr. ALEXANDER M 


ident of Amherst College, who 


C. Tosrn, vice-president of the Boar 
eation of the city of St. Louis, has beer 
ed tor president of the board. . ; : 
ing in Italy, has returned to th 

Proressor G. F. Warre 


Agriculture of Cornell 


A. Morss, assistant treasurer of 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
mber of the corporation until last June, ’ 
. from a two months’ tr 
elected a life member. ; 
made as consulting specia 
BinGHam, professor of Latin-Ame1 costs of production and other 
story in Yale University, who now holds Denmark and American butte: 
as lieutenant-governor of Connecticut, 1 Tariff Commission 
publican nominee for the post of gov Dr. Rorert Day W 
losophy and experimental 
BiLuinGcs, who has just co mona College, California, is 
term of three years as director of tl psychology at Harvard Univer 
: Associati as received tl : . 
Alumni Association, has received Epwarp W. Ga 
can nomination tor governor 0! 


‘ State Department 
Vermont. 


leave this vear and is d 


ssor RicnHarp LANsBuRGH, of Swart! tor’s degree at George 


College, former professor of industry at Teachers. He has 


niversity of Pennsylvania, has been ay General Edueatior 
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Donaup B. Prentice, head of the department New superintendents in Texas schoo 
of mechanical engineering at Lafayette College, the following: J. M. Smith, Alvin; D. 
has been appointed dean of the college. sel, De Leon; R. W. Evans, Edna; 


2a > ‘a sy * y Y yes wly > ne] 
Dr. U. G. Dusacu, professor of political sei- sennett, Center; W. A. Franklin, Rockdal 


ence at the Oregon Agricultural College, has New superintendents of schools 
been appointed dean of men at the college. W. Carolina include the following: at Hig] 
A. Kearns has been appointed director of phys- TT. Wingate Andrews; at Salisbury, G. 


ical education and athletics. lips; at Stoneville, Owen Odum. 


Miss Grorcina LoMMEN, who for nine years Harry Howe uu, formerly superintendent 
was connected with the College of Education of — sehools at Raleigh Citv, N. C., and more re 
the University of Minnesota, has been elected enoaved as a book salesman, has been elect 


director of the training school of the Moorhead superintendent of schools at Fayetteville, N, | 


State Teachers College. ; ‘ ; 
SUPERINTENDENT CHAS. W. Cooks 


[ne new professor of psychology and edu- Franklin County, Ohio, has been elected t 
eation at Tulsa University, Okla., is F. L. Tib- superintendency of Urbana. 


betts, who for the past two years has been = rr 
. [ne new principal of the Detroit Ju 


High School is Samuel S. Dickey, who has su 


ceeded Frank C. Davis, resigned. 


engaged in government work at San Antonio, 


Texas. 


EK. M. Castieperry, formerly superintendent Mary Emeen Anern, editor of Publi 
of schools at Hollis, Okla., is now professor of braries, 214 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
sociology and economies at Oklahoma City Uni- peer appointed a member of the editorial co 
versity. cil of the Journal of the National Edu 

Ar Boston University Professor Charles E, Association. 

Bellatty becomes head of the vocational depart- Tue American Librarv Association 

ment in place of Professor Harold Whitehead, quarter’s staff at Chicago has recently beer 
who devotes his entire time to the department of mented by the following appointments to pos 
sales relations. Professor Bellatty retains his tions recently established: Isabella M. Coope: 
position as head of the advertising department. formerly in charge of the Central Cireculat 
Branch of the New York Public Library, is 
editor of the new American Library Asso: 
Catalog to be published in 1925 for the fiftiet 
anniversary; Alice L. Jewett, New York St 
Library School, formerly assistant at the 
formation desk of the New York Publie Lil 

is general assistant to the Board of Eduecatior 


GeraLp D. Wuirtney, for the past five years 
supervisor of industrial education of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Publie Instruction, has 
succeeded G. G. Weaver as professor of in- 
dustrial education at the University of Pitts- 


burgh. 


WiLL1AM PENN Loomis, formerly state super- for Librarianship; Hazel B. Timmerman, Si 
visor of industrial education, is the new pro- mons College Library School, Children’s L 
fessor of industrial education at State College, brarian of the Kansas City Publie Libra 
Pa. assistant to the Board of Education for Libr: 
rianship; Helen Burling, Grinnell College, 1 
merly with the Woman Citizen, joins the st 


as assistant in reading courses and adult « 


Tue board of education of Niagara Falls has 
reluctantly accepted the resignation of Dr. John 
B. Laidlaw as superintendent of schools. His 
resignation was caused by ill health. In the eation work. 
hope that Dr. Laidlaw will be able to resume Proressor Witpur L. Cross, dean of 
his work by January 1, the board has resolved graduate school of Yale University, deliver 
convocation address at the Universit 


not to seek a permanent successor now, but has the 
West Virginia on September 24. 


elected James F. Taylor, principal of the 
Niagara Falls High School, as temporary super- Dr. Jon~n W. Wirners, dean of the N 
intendent. York University School of Education, 
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New York C 


and Milo B 
Columbia I 
Assoe) 


1 


New York City on October 17, on phast 


H. KiLcpatri 


Coll ce 


C} 
ol Teachers . 


iddressed the Schoolmasters’ 


ect method. 


nt annual meeting of the Oklahor 
the included D1 
ot Leland Stanford 
was “What the 
Rolla M. Tryon, of the 
who spoke on “Teaching history in the 


, 9% 


nool, 


achers, speakers 


rman, Univer 
se subject teacher is,” 


Unive rsity ol 


A. PECHSTEIN, dean of the eolleze of 


of the Cineinnati, ad 
the New 
October 16 and 17 and the Ver 


Teachers’ Association at Burlingto: 


University of 


on 


R CHARLES SEYMOUR is lecturing this 


the Universities of Brussels, Ghent, 
nd Louvain on “United States diplomacy, 
’ as visiting professor for 1924-1925 
auspices of the Commission for Relief 


Educational Foundation. 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN, professor in 
department of Cornell University, gave 

Raleigh address before the British 
The of the 
ruggle for initiative in the 


the 


October subject 
is “The st 


Commons 


in late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.” 

Hotels Gibson and Sinton, facing eacl 

ve been chosen joint headquarters of 

f the Department of Superintend 

the National 


nnati meeting to be held from Febru 


Education Association for 


to 26. 


HERS Of English and speech in Iowa and 


ling states will hold their annual con 
at the University of Iowa at Iowa City, 
ber 23 and 25. Visiting speakers will 
W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago Normal 
Martha Jane McCoy, of the 
Chieago High School; Hugh 
School at Columbia University; 
2 ¢ ¢ of 


Pro 


Univer 
Mearnes, 
incoln 
Fries, of the University 
O'Neill 


Professor James and 


Hampshire State Teachers’ 


iVD SOCIETY 


fessor Andrew 

Wiseonsin. Un 
will take part 
Hardin Craig, 
Professor B. 

Sowers, Professor T. A. 
Mott, M. F. 
head of the speech ce partn 


Wi: 


Carpenter, | 
T. Barrows, Professo1 
C. W. Gray. 

IN cooperation with the 
of Women Voter 
hold a ot 


Coming immediately before the 


school polities Octo 
the school is designed to prov de i 


for diseussion of 


campaign issu 


platforms. 


At the Southwestern 
tion, which met on October 2 
not members of the associat 
rector ol 
Dr Dall: 
fessor of English, Boston Uni 
Frank, of the Century; Dr. 
Hedger, Elizabeth MeCormick Memor 
dation, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. William ott 
of Chicago; Miss trude Avey, 
Publie Hen 
assistant 
Mr. Paul A. 
Cincinnati; Mr. Carl T. Cotter, director 
Toledo, and Mr. Emil 


} 


Rath, dean of the Normal College of 


Craig Stewart, 


Evanston, Illinois; pro 


r. Glenn 


editor 


Gray, 
University 
Gordon 


Cincinnati Library ; 


drickson, professor, 
Rochester ; Greene, 
neer, 
of industrial education, 
Ame rican 


Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis. 


meeting iL ft 


Teachers’ 


held on October 27 and 28, v 


THE annual 


the Michigan State 
State Superintendent of 
Thomas E. Dr. 
of Ohio University, 
Simeon D. Fess, of 


Robinson, lecturer, 


Johnson ; 
dent 
Ohio, 


Roosevelt 
to talk at the general sessior 
to appear on the division mee 
Aaron Sapiro, lecturer and 
Mather Lewis, president of ¢ 


Hele: 


University, and Mrs. 


for her work with parent-teac! 


A series of week-end conf 
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lems in human relationships” is being held at held in Chicago on September 4 and 
the Woolman School, Swarthmore, Pa., this fall. Board of Education for Librarianship 
The speakers include Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, visit library schools in the eastern district 
secretary of the Committee on Cooperation with the two weeks beginning on October 20, 
Latin America; Dr. A. J. Muste, instructor in expected that the five members of th 

economies at Brookwood School; Paul Douglas, Adam Strohm, chairman, Harrison W, ( 
of the department of economies of the Univer- Andrew Keogh, Malcolm G. Wyer, E 
sity of Chicago, and Professor Alexander C. M. Smith and Harriet E. Howe, exe. 

Purdy, of the Hartford Theological Seminary. sistant, will make the trip. The itinera 


lows: 
DeLEGATES from one hundred middle western 


Monday, October 
Library School. 

Tuesday, October 21, Buffalo, Universit 
courses, Which will be held under the direction — ¢,), Libears School. 


schools will meet at the University of Iowa this 


winter tor a two-day conterence on honors 


ot the National Research Council. “The prob- Wednesday, October 22, Syr: 
lem of honors courses has come to the front in versity Library School. , 
American education as the result of the inrush Thursday, October 23, Albany, New ¥ 
of masses of students,” said Professor C. E. Library School. 
Seashore, dean of the graduate college here. Friday, October 24, Boston, Simm 
“About one third of the colleges and universi- School of Library Science. 
Monday, October 27, New York, 
New York Public Library. 
Tuesday, October 28, Brooklyn, Pratt | 
School of Library Science. 
Wednesday, October 29, Philadelphia, Dr 
stitute, School of Library Science. 
Thursday, October 30, Pittsburgh, C 


ties are now offering honors courses, more or 
less on paper, and the present conference is the 
beginning of a movement to diseard that prac- 
tice and establish a thoroughgoing system of 
honors courses in which students will be given 
special privileges and opportunities on the basis 
of their fitness and willingness to do really brary School. 
scholarly work of an independent character.” 
Tue Edueational Institute of Scotland 
THE World Alliance for International be the host to the World Federation of T: 
Friendship through the Churches will hold its ers’ Associations next July in Edinburgh, § 
annual conference in Buffalo from November 11 j,,4 ‘The Scottish organization has 35 
to 13, with speakers of international fame in teacher members, while the federation 
attendance. The general subject for discussion sents organizations numbering in th 
will be “Contributions to world peace.” In- gate more than a million. 
cluded in the list of American speakers are Dr. 
William P. Merrill, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Professor William I. Hull, Dr. John H. Parent in its new printed form. It Is 
Clarke, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Bishop Charles monthly publication of the United ravents 
H. Brent, Professor James T. Shotwell. Dr. sociations of the New York schools and is ¢ 
Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Kirby 
Page. England will be represented by Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson, Thomas Layton, editor Tue will of Robert B. Hirsch, a s 
of the London Economist and director of the chant of New York City, who has for 
Economie and Financial Section of the League years been chairman of the board ot 
of Nations, and Sir Henry Simpson Lunn. Pro- of the Ethical Culture School, of whic! 
fessor Julius Richter, of the University of Ber- Cyrus Adler is the head, bequeaths the s 
lin, will represent Germany and Professor $500,000, the income of which is to b 
Francis Zilka, secretary of the National Coun- free scholarships in the school. 
cil of the World Allianee in Southern Central Marrerra CoLiEece, Ohio, receives $50,00 
Europe, will represent that territory. the will of Catherine Andrews Mather, daughter 


Fo.tow1neG the decision made at its meeting of the first president of the institution. 


Tue first issue has appeared of The 


by Mary Gilpin Armstrong. The current 
contains an appeal to parents for cooper 
by Superintendent William J. O’Shea. 
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‘resbyterian Board of Christian Educa- to the commission and to the 
received from one of its members $100,- designing new school buildings. 


the establishment of schools of religious ” 
r'HREE professors of the Un 
he donor secured intormation from ; 
rnia have been named to serve 
Presbyterian schools as to whethe 
committee which will conduet 
e ready to inaugurate departments ot ; 
. elementary school ecurriculw ) 
s education. He selected Maryville ( ol- ' . at : Came 


a ’ which is finaneed by the Co mnwealt!] 
lennessee and Trinity University in — esata, dooce MOR WERE 
as those best prepared to take the step f New York ty. Those from the university 
ot? W are named ; y ill ser ind he 
1 as those most in need of stimulus ho are named and who will serve under the 


it. Each of these will receive the ‘UPervision of Dr. William C. Bagley, professor 
half of the fund given provided they of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
March 31, 1926. The requirement versity, and director of the project, ar 

lege is that it shall have a total of M. Woods, assistant dean of 

rom other sources by that date, and W. W. Kemp, dean of the school of educatis 
ll then maintain a department of re- and A. QO. Leuschner, professor of astronomy 
1eation in which there are three full- Dr. George C. Kyte, associate professor of edu 
hers giving their time to the teaching cation, Washington University, St. Louis, a 
sible and related subjects. Twenty- graduate of the University of California, ha 
vterian colleges have asked to have been named to assist Dr. Bagley. 

vartments established. $18,000 has been granted to carr 
of the committee and has been 


hands of Will C. Wood, state 


of public instruction. 


Pomona College Founders’ Day celebra- 
eld at about twenty-five alumni centers 
14, was the occasion of announcing 
for $3,000,000. To get the condi- 


rift of the General Edueation Board of 


South Carolina Education report 
28,000 pupils in the South Carolina high 
/ Ion ‘ . Tess] ‘ < ‘ica & - ‘ - 

, Pomona College plans to raise $800, in 1923-24, 4,542 boys and 
re December 1. A total of $1,200,000 


used for endowment. In addition, the 


from farm homes, and 8,749 boys and 


rirls came from urban homes, making 
a “aise S200.00 - Te- a a : “ 
ndertaking to — $200,000 tor re of 9,388 farm enrollment and 18,479 
ances: $300,000 1s planned tor en- rollment 


or religious education, and the re- 
r $1,300,000 will be used for scholarships, Tue fund raised by the Nationa 
s, buildings and additional equipment. of the United States for the Restoratic 
tire amount will be used to complete the University of Louvain now ai 
ent for the present student body, which 000 franes. New York heads the 
ited to 750 undergraduates. with donations of $204,000, folloy 
District of Columbia, with $115,000; Massachu 


Board of Estimate, of Baltimore, has cut i ; ; mam 
setts, $64,400; Connecticut, $20,300; Ohio, $15, 


than $100,000 from the salary budget of 4 nage ap 
. . : es 500; Pennsylvania, $12,600: California, $109,- 
ool board, denying pay increases of $100 = _ ‘ ns nara 

; : : ‘ 700; Maryland, $5,000 and Rhode Island $4,000, 
to 644 elementary teachers slated for J ‘ oan mead 
; , ; - Yale alumni and students have given $40,279; 
pay through credits obtained in taking ; 


Harvard is second with $38,975, and Columbia 
third with $13,452.46. The United States Mili 


tary Academy gave $5,651, the U 


college courses. 
or Jackson of Baltimore has refused to 


e the plan offered by the Publie School Naval Academy $4,722, and Princeton U 


tion to amend the city charter to give sity $4,187. Publie schools in New York 


eo oo a : ine 

| hoard complete control over the pub- ave $37,927 to the fund. 
' ‘ 

hool system, and declines to ask the Pub- 

provement Commission to dispense with Tue University of Pavia has addressed to all 
ces of Dr. George Drayton Strayer, of the great seats of learning in the world an an 


rs College, Columbia University, adviser nouncement of the centenary celebration of that 
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university, which is to be held in May, 1925. 
That date will mark eleven centuries from the 
day in the year 825 on which Lothair, King of 
Italy, with Capitulary of Corte Olona, reorgan- 
ized the schools, designating Pavia as the seat 
of higher education for the region of Lombardy. 
Among the numerous masters of law who ren- 
dered the | niversity of Pavia famous at the end 
of the 10th century and during the 11th, there 
stands out the name of Lanfrane, of Pavia, who 
afterwards became a Benedictine monk at Bee, 
and who died in 1089, Primate of England and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The university and 
city of Pavia intend to commemorate their his- 
tory next May, 1925, by raising a monument 
to Lanfrane, and to celebrate the eleventh cen- 
tenary of the founding of the university. In 
her teachers—from Lanfranc to Aleiato, from 
Valla to Cardano, from Volta to Scarpa, Monti, 
Foseolo, Romagnosi—the University of Pavia 
beholds a tradition of thought and teaching that 
should be devoutly carried on and on which she 


bases her hopes for the future. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Hungarian Association 
for the Promotion of Higher Education has 
established a science saving commission in an 
attempt to carry on scientific work in the uni- 
versities. The commission held a meeting re- 
cently in the ophthalmologie clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, presided over by Count 
Albert Apponyi. Dr. Emile de Grosz, pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology at the University of 
Budapest, said that since the price of a micro- 
scope is 3,000,000 crowns, and that of a roent- 
gen-ray apparatus from 30 to 40 millions, an ex- 
perimental rabbit 40,000 crowns, and the sub- 
scription price of a German medical journal 
from 300,000 to 400,000 crowns, huge sums are 
necessary for the continuation of the scientific 
work earried on in the Hungarian high schools 
in pre-war times. Unless science receives aid, 
it ean not survive the present adverse conditions. 
The commission feels that its most urgent task 
is the purchasing of books and periodicals, be- 
eause if Hungarian scientific research remains 
isolated, it will entirely disappear. 


WE learn from Nature that the University of 
Bombay has received a gift of government 
paper worth nearly £50,000 for the endowment 


of university scholarships for Moh; 
students going to foreign countries 
studies in medicine, philology, ancient 
Arabic, architecture, town-planning 
nological and industrial subjects, and 
aration for government service. An 
teature of the scheme is that the sc] 
are to be considered as advances re pay: 
interest when the scholar obtains reg 
munerative employment. The dono 
trustees of the educational trusts four 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim and his daught 
regret to record that Sir Currimbhoy, 
for many years been associated as 
patron with numerous educational ents 
especially Moslem schools, colleges ar 
ages, and the Institute of Science of 
died on September 26 at the age of eig 
years, shortly after the announcement 
munificent gift. 

THe government of Holland plans t 
new university at Weltevreden, Java, 
the necessity of educating the millions 
dian people who, under its guardians! 
learn how to govern themselves as a ste} 
independence. The new university, 
to the Christian Science Monitor, will be 
with six ordinary and three or four spe 
fessors, to be nominated by the India: 
ment, with exception of the rector mag 
who will be appointed by the Netherlar 
ernment. The first rector magnificus 
Dr. A. H. M. J. van Kan, the Leiden pr 
in Roman Law. The program for the fi 
includes law, ethnology, sociology a 
languages. The object is to make the tr: 
equal to that in Holland. The project 
university has been drawn up by Professor 
Scholten, of the University of Amsterda 
went to Java last January and has nm 
back there to complete his preparatory) 
The present Governor-General, Dr. Foe! 
warm supporter of the plan, as is als 
Creutzberg, member of the Indian C 
(Raad van Indie), who was interested 
early as 1920 when he was director of inst! 
tion in Java. It is expected that stuce 
at first be mainly Europeans; the universit 
however, intended principally for the 
population, among whom the pressure 
higher education has become very keen. 


Tue League of Nations Union has been asxe 
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educational organizations to find Through its director, Dr. Ma 

gland, Wales and Ireland, which Commonwealth Fund of New 

indertake an interchange of cor- granted to the American Asso: 
e between pupils. Schools that wish Advancement of Science a fund t 


s offer should write to the secretary, the money to be used for pay 


Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor-cres- néeurred by the committee 


W. 1, giving particulars of school, dance at called meetin; 
ages of pupils, and names of those Those interested 
r this international correspondence. the part that 
—————— n American ( 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE elfare will cord 


PLAN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- this study un 
rION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE TO STUDY “THE 
PLACE OF SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION ” 


an Association for the Advance- , , 
the Report of th 


ean Association f 


Science is undertaking to carry out a Wettenel Wana 
= J ; - ‘ 4UUCALION 


aLIO! 


he proper place ot science subjects n 1893. there tp] 

I JO, iere appeared 

education, with spec ial reference to objectives and lists of 
school curricula and to social objec- ibjects. This report 

s project was authorized by the coun- ‘ ol 

. e served 1ts purpose 


lead 


ssociati at > ‘d Cinemn: 
association at the third incinnatl eventually superseded 


December, 1923, and a special com besemee lene thom @ 
ecame less than an 


authorized to take charge of this 
— a ‘ accomplishment. 
vestigation. 

In 1913 a committee of 


Purpose and Support ers, under the auspices of the National 


> * ont) ore u rl: ) ‘ 
mmittee wishes to formulate an ade- 0©f Education, began work on a 


ondary-school science studies. 
published in 1920 as Bulletin 26 of 


States Bureau of Edueation, and 


scriptive statement of the purposes 
now in use in American education 


sand improvements that seem worthy 
consideration. This movement has istributed. The purposes, outlines o1 
from the thought that the unprece- and sequences of subjects, as presented 


report, were based upon practices 


recent development of the sciences and U 


d introduction of scientific knowledge i” the more advanced 


, * . . 41 " _ 7 . s : ] . ‘< . 
tific thinking into every-day life mak« the report was issued the types 
sequences advocated have becor 
mon. Nevertheless, limitation i 

] 


of pupils, in which they may tal 


lesirable that such a statement be 
to hasten the spread of a general 


ling of the funetions of science in 


edueation. The committee is charged imitation in availability of teacl 


responsibility of investigating this ‘siTed preparation, have probabl) 
le question and reporting on it at an early many pupils from securing as mu 


While the results of this study may not 


in seienece or the kinds of instr 
4 lecire > * - a "O > 

s definite and as thoroughly based on scien- desirable. Furthermore, th 

content, method and organiz: 


ords, observation and experimentation 


ld be ideally desirable, yet it is hoped courses to respond to the most 


report may be prepared, based on the 0! modern social, industrial 


ctive thought of many competent per- is thought to have kept somé 


at may prove very valuable, possibly 0! the report from being a 
ng a conspicuous mile-stone in the prog- Was expected. 


\merican education. It seems likely that the report to ! 
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by the present American Association for the 
Advancement of Science committee may deal 
not only with this problem of elementary and 
secondary education through school curricula, 
but also with the problems of science teaching 
in American colleges, with the social and indts- 
trial aims and interpretation of scientific re- 
search and with the problem ol a proper popu- 
larizing and socializing of science knowledge. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science committee requests that all 
who are interested will make suggestions re- 
garding the plan to be followed in the projected 
investigation, purposes, means, limitations, 
worthwhileness, ete., and also regarding men 
and women who might probably make distinet 
contributions to the work in hand. 

Orrs W. CALDWELL, Chairman, 
The Special Committee on the Place 
of Science in Education 
$25 West 123rp STREET, 
New York, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION 
PREPAREDNESS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


RECENTLY a contributor to ScHooL AND 





Society, under the above title, ventured serious 
objections to military training in the high 
schools. He expressed fears lest the American 
high school lend itself to schemes and plans for 
military preparation which might be as odious 
as those of Prussia before the World War. 
The apparent assumption is that peace can 
only come through teaching the principles of 
internationalism and through the avoidance of 
military training. 

It is true that one of the fundamental pre- 
requisites for peace is an effective desire for it 
in the hearts of men and women. In every 
country of the world there is a substantial group 
of citizens who abhor war, but we should not 
be blinded to the fact that the flames of national 
and racial hatreds still burn brightly. So long 
as there are individual and national dangers, the 
individual and the nation will attempt to insure 
against them. It is diffieult to picture America 
in the réle of a militaristic nation, but she has 
given us a classic example of the terrific losses 
in men and money which inevitably result from 
almost no military preparation. Without being 
jingoistie it is fair to say that worthy citizen- 


ship could well include a willingness 1 
the honor of a country when that , 
menaced. 

Only those who have been in active 
a war can appreciate just what a m 
can mean. It is one of the most 
things imaginable. But the fact that 
makes but little military preparat 
war does not necessarily mean that 
avoided. The United States has n 
avoided war even though woefully 
Will absence of preparedness keep 
wars in the future? 

A fire department is never so fu 
ciated as when one’s home or busin 
fire. The lack of preparation of the 
troops in France was appalling. | 
those selected to uphold the honor of 
try. My hurried preparation for batt 
tions is interesting in that it is somew] 
of much of the scant training ac 
citizen soldiers. After entering the ser 
was hurried from one big camp to anot 
inside of seven weeks found myself or 
transport for France. Landing in Franc 
in July, my division was in their first 
in September. Attached as I was t 
headquarters, I was soon put to dist: 
ordnance of all kinds very near the front 
a vigorous counter attack at any ti 
back our lines, my own position as a p 
combatant would have been unenviable, 


had never even had target practice in ca! 


had I ever fired one of the many types ot 


t} 


which I was continually issuing to the tr 
My own brother with almost as inadequ 


preparation was killed at the front wi 

the infantry of another division. The A: 
battle casualties were appalling and co 

been greatly reduced had our soldiers had 
more training. 


I had for a long time very little respect I 
the “regular” soldier, but now that I know 
they bear the brunt of things for us in na! 


emergencies, I am forced to admire the 
though I do not condone their vices and 
There is very little danger that the hig! 
may be overwhelmed by military traini 
proximately, 15,000 high schools report 


ally to the Bureau of Education. While t 


nT 


are many conspicuously large high schoo!s, ! 
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schools small, their 


Y iblie hich 
iment being less than 130 pupils. 


are 
ways be impractical to give military 
n the smaller high schools because of 
and the 
It clean 


the small number of boys, 


itside community interests. 
officers can be secured, there should 


jection to military drill in the larger 
Curriculum experts claim that not 

the youth of our land be taught right 
neiples but that habits of good citizen 


elvie 


responsibility should equally be 
How can the country or the boy be 


rood, clean 


here the boy is taught the 


that 


of military drill and with them 


to defend his country if need he 


nacing foes? Our present wave of 


lawlessness and crime is coming from 
who have no abiding interests or sense 
nal eivie responsibility. 

trive for international peace, but let 
the fact 


had repeatedly to defend our national 


indifferent to that we 


be too 


e and honor. 
A. W. LocKHART 


QUOTATIONS 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
Institute of 
has recently made a report of the results 


Social and Religious Re- 


exhaustive survey of the Protestant theo- 
seminaries in this country and Canada. 
shocking in its findings. The study was 
under the supervision of a special ad- 
committee of highest standing and with 
lly disposition, among whom were Bishop 
t, Dean Brown, of Yale Divinity School ; 
ent Stevenson, of the Princeton Theolog- 
Seminary; the presidents of several other 
aries and a number of university presi- 
The officers of the institute are also men 
ellent repute. All this invites confidence 
report and accentuates the seriousness of 
shortcomings which they reveal. 
le the number of theological students is 
the 


ries are “mediocre men of comparatively 


ecreasing, of the students in 


many 


training.” 


Moreover, many of the semi- 
ries themselves “can hardly qualify as edu- 


} 


institutions.” The record of 7,500 stu- 


total ot 


dents, out of a 9 000 
United States, 
halt had 

} 


seminaries studied 


showed upon 


fewer than college 


16] 


admission even high-school graduation. 


some do not 


few of them scrutinize carefully the acad 


preparation of incoming students. In man 


it is stated, the students are men who have 
failed at other kinds of work.—The ) 


Times. 


cases, 


UNDER THE 


“PRO! LESSOR Hall-Que st 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


up! 


Wile, Sil 


stand 


“Did, or did not your 


Quest, leave your bed and board, 
now living with another man? 


thereatt 


mit it. Did you not 

means to persuade her 
divorce? We thought 
you tailed to kill, beat, 
treat 


the man who had 


not in effect leave the matte: 


by the conscience of the parties involved 

the law, if any? So, you confess that al 

it not a fact that your strange conduct inevitably 
the 
ease and that there was co1 


the Unive rsity 


drew 


attention of the newspapers to this 


in which the name otf 
burgh, of which you are an employee, was r 


peatedly mentioned? 


Quite so By your own 
admission you are guilty on every charge. | 
der the circumstances” 

This is probably not an ¢ 
the remarks of the trustees o! 
Pittsburgh before they asked Pr 
Quest for his resignation. But ’ 
it. And now Professor Hall-Qu ‘st has lost not 
merely his wife, but his job. 

Oh, well. “Under the 
might said, “wa 


The Herald 


have 
Tribune 


trustees 
keeping ?” 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


LABORATORY COSTS IN STATE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Tue state institution of higher learning whose 
work demands any large degree of laboratory 
instruction must recognize and obtain recogni- 
tion for that factor in presenting costs of in 


struction to the people i state and to the 
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legislature or suffer a severe handicap in asking laboratory rk than from an instit 
for financial support. There is perhaps no similar academic standing offering li 
other more potent single element of differing tory work, all other factors being equal 
costs between old-line university instruction and for hour the laboratory work is much m 
the newer type found in our land grant colleges. pensive, but toward graduation they 
The laboratory element in the modern land count hour for hour. Paradoxical a 
grant college or other tax-supported institution seem, from a fiscal aspect, the more 
of learning, if recognized, may be a friend; if wnit counts less. Most institutions 
unrecognized and allowed to remain buried in learning require a student to furnish fy 
unit costs of all instruction, regardless of type, to four hours of laboratory instruction 
it becomes a very real menace. credit equal to one hour of recitation or 
It costs more to teach a student one hour ina Assume for one moment a hypothetica 
laboratory than it does one hour in a recitation An instructor receives $3,300.00 for 33 
or classroom. The laboratory class is smaller, teaching. Each week he teaches costs t! 
requires per member more floor space and larger tution $100.00 in salary. Assume 
capital outlay for permanent equipment, as_ teaches two hours of lecture, six hours 
desks, lockers, apparatus and what not, and tation and ten hours of laboratory. Eac! 
uses up what Dean Kelley of Kansas’ terms of his service costs the institution $5.56 
special maintenance funds for chemicals, mate- lecture classes average 100 students, the r 
rials, ete. The first factor alone, that of size of tion classes average 25 students, and the 
class, justifies the initial statement. Labora- ratory classes average 13 students. The s 
tory classes under one instructor are limited to Costs alone of instruction, then, per stu 


from 12 to 15 students. Recitation classes under taught one hour are, for the lecture « 


; . 51% cents. f ecitati ] 
one instructor are limited to 25 or 30 students. 5% cents, for the recitation work, 
Lecture classes under one instructor are limited ®"4 for the laboratory work, 43 
. . 7 , is 2 ea } “erarde as eight 
only by the strength of the instructor’s voice ts 43 cent hour regarded as eigh 
; ; raluable as » five : » hal nt 
and the seating capacity available. Each stu valuable as the five and one half ec 
. . rr twice as vi ble as » 22 cent hour? 
dent in a lecture or recitation requires approxi- °" *'«* valuable as the ent | 
: , is : ‘der to secure the academic ¢ 
mately 10 square feet of floor space and one ~ not. In order to secure the a 
. . . : lent of the 5% cent hour one must 
chair. Each student in laboratory requires ap- “ 
oR , the 43 cent hour by three, since that 
proximately 26 square feet of floor space, a ; : 
approximate average number of such hour 
desk equipped with running water, gas, elec- ; a ; 
student must take In order to secure the 
tricity, chemicals and adequate drawer and ; 
, amount of credit as accrued by reasor 
locker facilities, and requires, also, apparatus 
; ' ' . 5% eent or the 22 cent hour. Hence the 
varying in value from a few to hundreds of fe ri 
— ; parison must stand: 5% cents of 
dollars.2. Each student in a recitation or lee- , oe 
: ’ : : equals 22 cents of recitation equals > 
ture requires at most a few sheets of examina- , , 
: , laboratory instruction. 
tion paper now and then; each student in labo- To this $1.29 t1 oo oe 
o this $1.29 must be added maintenance 
ratory work constantly requires chemicals or nied ais ' 
: s Be ; : ; depreciation charges on additional floor s 
food or other material with which to do his , . : a 
. A it of th and equipment and special maintenance exp 
work. As a result of these factors it costs more . ' 
: : ditures incurred by the laboratory studer 
to teach a student one in laboratory th: . rare aie 
( é s ne hour in laboratory than | + ineurred by the recitation or lectur 


to teach him one hour in recitation or lecture. 


+ 


dent. For example, one laboratory student 


Not only this, but it costs much more to grad- eupies 2.6 times as much floor space 


uate a student from an institution offering more yeeitation or lecture student, and 3 ti 


vit. long, for the same amount of credit 


1Journal of Educational Research, Vol. ; 
No. 5, p. 412, May, 1923. one we must charge 10 square feet 0! 


2The term laboratory work also of course in- Space, heated, cleaned and lighted, r 
cludes all shop work with its heavy investment in hour; to the other, 26 square feet for 


equipment and large overhead charges. hours, i.e., 10 against 78. Such factors 
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ffset the fact that frequently lower matter has been part 
en are assigned laboratory work than for higher education. 


recitation classes. recent leg 

of laboratory work has led tion of material 
nstitutions into very real difficulty. must have more 
vately endowed college or university seem, the division 

work offered may be decided by grant and other 
rs. In state institutions, par- account the 
states where two or more in 
the same rank exist, the For specific 


} 


When the educational writer has chosen 
means money, extra Washington. This 
non-educational factors very quickly available and familiar mate 


perative. And in no other conceivable interest in that particular state 


educational policy so quickly run into _ jllustrated, however, ar applicable not 


loes stress on the laboratory method al] higher educational ir tions b 


tion as opposed to the lecture or reci our secondary schools 


Peeuliarly unhappy are thos high schools should be 


the nature of whose work necessi- powerful factor in differing cos 


stress on laboratory methods. For between departments and between 


f tax economy much favorable An interesting experiment in th 
may be drawn by low comparative preparation and publica 

To illustrate: conceive one state in-  statisties in hizher educat 

of whose work must be laboratory, attracted the attention 

of whose work may be lecture or eonducted in Wash 

Obviously, if both have equal en Higher Curricula of that state 

the costs in the laboratory school, eight years prepared and publish 
tal and per unit, must be several times the governor, giving the st 

non-laboratory institution. These departmental other e 

iigher costs should be good reason The Separate state un 
ed appropriations. But actually, In College of Washingetor 

type of work has been disregarded tion. varv decidedly on 


Lhe 


y unit costs have tended toward more ratory work. No attempt 


ations and the high unit costs for less. the Board’s reports to sl 
aboratory institution ean say, “Here, this factor in costs nor has a 
te three times as many students for for its operation in giving 
nas much money.” Or, “We are edu tion. But the publishes 
many students for one half the money’ year, together with the w 
‘iated to the laboratory school. -u which they were compiled, 
urely we need it.” They get it, while estimation. From these 
ter of fact they should be educating 1922-1923 it appears that 
number on one third the money. the departments of the 

rse no two schools are purely labora per cent. or more of their 
purely recitation and lecture, but in j.e., the students and instru 
ir states where we have separate uni partments spend 50 per cent 
and land grant colleges there is one classroom time in laborator 

+h especially emphasizes labora- university, 46.34 per cent. of 

another which stresses more particu- give 50 per cent. « 

tation and lecture. Both institutions ratories. This indi 


fundamentally upon the legisla on laboratorv worl 


financial support. In some states the of this stress is } 
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clock hours taught in such courses. At the 
state college 60.81 per cent. of all student clock 
hours taught during 1922-1923 were given in 
laboratory departments. At the university 
36.53 per cent. of the student clock hours were 


given in laboratory departments. 


Graph I 
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What this emphasis on laboratory instruction 
means in terms of money may be appreciated 
by considering that the average cost of a stu- 
dent clock hour in the 50 per cent. or higher 
laboratory departments at the state college was 
$00.4413, while the average cost per student 
clock hour in departments less than 50 per cent. 
laboratory was $00.2369. These are student 
clock hour costs. Student elock hours are not 
necessarily equal in academic value, a lecture or 
recitation student clock hour counting from two 
to four times as much as a laboratory student 
clock hour. To change these student clock hour 
costs to costs of units equal in academic value 
they must be multiplied by the number of stu- 
dent clock hours necessary in each case* for one 
credit hour. When this is done we find that one 


credit hour in the laboratory departments costs 


3 For convenience in terminology all departments 
whose instructors and students spend 50 per cent. 
or more of their classroom time in laboratories are 
called laboratory departments. Similarly, all de- 
partments whose instructors and students spend 
less than 50 per cent. of their classroom time in 
laboratories are termed lecture and recitation de- 
partments, 

4In the laboratory departments of the state 
college an average of 1.8527 student clock hours 
give one credit hour. In the lecture and recitation 
departments an average of 1.1019 student clock 


hours give one credit hour. 


an average of $00.8176, while one credit 
the lecture and recitation departments 
' 


S00 6105 


Graph II 
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Now the point of the whole matter, so 
financial support is concerned, is that 
institution, the university, the student 
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Average 
Cost per student clock hour in 
laboratory departments $00.4415 


lecture and recitation depart 


Number of student clock hours 

per student credit hour in 
laboratory departments 

lecture and recitation depart- 


ments 


Cost per student credit hour in 
laboratory departments $00.8176 $ 
lecture and recitation depart 


ments 26] 


Percentage of students’ and in- 
structors’ classroom time 
spent in 
laboratory departments 60.81% 
lecture and recitation depart- 


ments 39.19 
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time in recitation or 


lee- 
nts at a cost of $00.3079 per credit 
the other institution, the state col 
dents spend 61 per cent. of their 
ratory departments at a cost of 


er eredit unit. In other words, the 

ves practically the same propor 
nt clock hours in laboratory depart 
state university does in lecture and 
6] 63 


The state college cost 


departments per cent. and 


spectively. 
} » , L- 
init, due to the type of work, 1s 


[The state university cost per credit 


the type ot work. 1s $00.3079. 


Graph III 




















re 


the reports do not show this at all. 


w in fact only total student clock hour 


the 
used to measure education, academi- 


dent clock hours are not units 


e student does not become a candidate 
on at either institution by present- 


student clock hours. He must pre- 


ny eredit hours and his progress 


ool is measured eredit hours. 


by 
of higher education in Washington 
states is measured by credit hours 
s of that process must be in terms 
unit. When the costs are so mea- 
lifferent types of work offered are 
and institution 


recognized, an 


fers 61 per cent. of its work in labora- 


tments where a credit hour, by reason 


pe of work, costs 82 cents, will not 


suffer in financial support because 
nstitution offers 63 per cent. of its 


recits 
31 


These data afford 


in leeture or 


J 
TR 
credit unit cost of cen 


ihe 


first of 


spec 


tatement made at the 
namely, that it costs much more to 
tudent from an institut 
work 
milar academic rank which st 
Due to the 
instruction 


100 student clock 


ratory than from 
resses 
recitation work. different 


stre . 
laboratory number of 


hours per hours are not 
same at the two Washington state institutioz 
100 student 


At 


clock hours gives 


At the laboratory institution lock 
hours gives 68.39 credit hours. 
sity 100 student 
Yet the cost of 
greater at the 
the university 

The typical credit hour cost at the state college 
is $00.5280, at the 


This cost is 23.34 per cent. higher for 


unl 


74.29 credit 


ver 


hours. the 100 student clock 


hours is laboratory institution 


than at $36.00 against $32.00. 


state university $00.4281. 
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In 


work on building needs of an ulion 


The unit of floor space required 


per eredit hour of lecture or recitation work 


was given as 10, the unit of floor space required 


per credit hour of laboratory instruction as 78. 


Given the same enrollment, a purely laboratory 


institution would require approximately eight 


times as much instructional floor space as a 


purely lecture or recitation 
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The laboratory element in the modern land three of seven such departments 


grant college or other institution of higher learn- college and eleven of twenty-two 

ing, if recognized, may be a friend; if umrecog- ments at the state university ¢ 

nized and allowed to remain buried in unit costs torv work. 

of all instruction, regardless of type, it becomes The most pertinent point 

a very real menace. ‘aises, aside from showing that typ. 
It may be that certain readers of this mate- must be. considered in comparing fina: 

rial will question the validity of the reasoning 01 educational institutions, is one f 

given on the grounds that the land grant col mental education and psychology t 

lege is more expensive regardless of the fiscal 1amely, is the large comparativ: 

unit of measurement. In other words, that laboratory method justified by results? 

even if the land grant eolleges and the univer costs $0.82 to give a student one credit 

sities offered the same type of work or the same instruction by laboratory method and 

proportion of types, the cost per unit would give him a credit hour of instruction by 

still be high at the land grant institutions. This or recitation, is the laboratory 

is probably not the case except so far as larger “a , 

numbers may tend to reduce educational costs. seage \ 





Referring again to the Washington figures, the 
lecture or recitation courses cost an average of 


$00.2369 per student clock hour at the state col- 





lege and $00.2698 at the state university; this 


in spite of the fact that the university enrolls laboratory 


more than twice the number of students. On t: 
Departments 


the other hand, the laboratory courses cost per 








student clock hour was at the state college 
$00.4413, at the state university $00.4017. In 


other words the cost in the two types of institu 





tions in Washington for the same type of work 





are aj} proximately equal, lecture and recitation 


work being given 3.29 cents cheaper per stu- 





dent clock hour at the state college, and labora- 


tory work being done 3.96 cents cheaper per 






































student clock hour at the university. 





Again the objection may be raised against 
terming a course in which the students and in- more than three times as good as the lecture or 


1 


structors spend 50 per cent. or more of their recitation hour, or could the same instruction 


classroom time in the laboratory, a laboratory _ be given by lecture or recitation, all or any part 


course, and terming a course in which the stu- of it? These are not questions to be answ 
dents and instructors spend less than 50 per by opinions. They ¢ for careful, 
cent. of their time in laboratories a lecture and tific, educational and psychological 
recitation course. Some line must be drawn be-_ tation. Such answers or series of 

tween a laboratory and a non-laboratory depart volve enough money in the high 

ment and the one chosen seems fair, especially dowed and state institutions of 

when one finds the median percentages of labo- ing, each day of the school year, to be eminent 
ratory hours in the so designated laboratory worth finding, for in the rapidly nm 
courses of the university and the state college higher educational costs of the day 

within 1.55 per cent. of each other (69 per in the type of instruction that have 


cent. hours laboratory at the state college and during the past few years must be 


67.45 per cent. at the university) and the by side with the increasing enrollments 
median percentages of the recitation and lecture 


courses as near together as they could well be, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 








